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the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Such a statement can be misleading
if the term national Is viewed as implying a centrally planned or administered system,
or if revolution is taken to imply a populist or mass uprising. Remember that national
meant that ultimate authority was shifted from religious and clerical control to civil
authority, both national and local or municipal, and that the revolution meant that
access to education was greater than ever before in history, not that universal
education was achieved or even attempted. Indeed, at the time that literacy was
increasing, and larger numbers of boys were attending grammar schools and universi-
ties, the main impact of the educational system during Elizabethan times was conserva-
tive; that is, it tended to maintain the established order and distinctions among the
classes. If the upper classes had not sent their sons to the schools and if the working
classes had flooded into the schools, then a true revolution would have been in the
making.
As it was, literacy may have reached from a third to a half of English boys in this
period, but it can be assumed that fewer than one-third of the age group, nine to
sixteen, actually went on to a grammar school education. What that figure actually was
can probably not be determined with very much accuracy. It may have been one boy
in eight or ten. In any case, it has been estimated that by 1660 there was one grammar
school for every 4,400 persons in the total population.13 This is fairly revolutionary
when it is realized that the comparable figure in the mid-nineteenth century was one
to every 23,750 person. To achieve such a state of affairs in mid-seventeenth century
meant a vast investment of money and resources in endowed grammar schools, as well
as a great outpouring of entrepreneurial effort by private teachers who made a business
out of teaching school for a fee.
A word about the distinction between the two. By and large a "public school" was
one which had been chartered or authorized by a public authority. It was constituted
as a corporate body with a board of trustees or managers who held the property in
trust and to which endowments could be given. The corporate body employed the
teachers and gave general supervision in school affairs, using the income for the benefit
of the school and not as income or profit for themselves. Such a public school was also
theoretically open to all who could meet its standards and pay its fees, although some
became known as socially exclusive and others as catering particularly to the *"free"
students who came on scholarships.
In contrast, a private school was one which had no such public authorization or
corporate existence. It simply consisted of the teacher who sought or accepted
students on a tuition or fee-paying basis. It therefore had no scholarships or free places.
or provisions for continuity beyond the life and activity of the teacher or the
proprietor. Small, unendowed, private grammar schools were scattered all over the
country, even in small villages. They added their bit to meet the desire for advance-
ment in the respectable trades as well as for university preparation leading to the
professions and public service. They were responsive to the growth of a professional
middle class. For a time they may have provided as many as half the entrants to the
universities, although by the end of the seventeenth century the majority were coming
from the free or public grammar schools.
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